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Account of the late truly amiable Mrs. Sarah Harrison. 


HIS lady was born October 6, 1716. She was the fifth 

daughter of Edmund Winn, younger brother of the first 
Sir Rowland Winn, Bart. of Nostel, in Yorkshire. Her mo- 
ther was the niece of Sir Patience Warde, the particular friend 
of the eminently virtuous Lord William Russel, and one of 
those who had the honour of conducting the illustrious King 
William to this country. Well does the writer of this article 
recollect, when a child, hearing her grandmother relate the va- 
rious particulars of the king’s first arrival in London; of the 
hopes and fears that alternately agitated the “per mind; and 
she always concluded with saying, that herself and her sisters, 
then girls, had money given them by their uncle, to throw among 
the populace. 

The subject of this sketch was early distinguished for her 
amiable, chearful temper, and uncommonly active benevolence. 
Her mother being left a widow with a numerous family, her 
power of being generous and charitable was not equal to her 
wish. Money she had little to bestow, but she used, when yet a 
girl, to rise very early in a morning, (at four o’clock in summer) 
to make clothes for poor people, and to do them any other little 
services that were within her power. 

In 1742, she married the Rev. Jeremiah Harrison, M. A. then 
Vicar of Long Preston, in Craven, and who was afterwards the 
predecessor of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, in the living of 
Catterick, in Yorkshire. As the wife of a country clergyman, 
her conduct was exemplary. One instance, in particular, de- 
serves to be recorded: in the spring of the year 1754, a typhus 
fever was broucht into the village of Catterick, by a travelling 
Vol. 45, 6 F pauper, 
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pauper, who died of it there. The woman at whose house he 
lodged, caught the infection, and died aiso; and tn a few weeks 
the contagion extended itself in every direction; scarcely a fa- 
nily ese ‘aped ; many of those who survived were left in a state 
of extreme weakness, from which some never entirely reco- 
vered; and more than forty persons, many of them fathers of 
families, fell victims to its tury. What, in this distressful exi- 
gence, was the conduct of the faithful pastor of the stricken 
flock? Did he and his beloved conmmpanion seek-their own safety 
in a pusillanimous flight? No, they resolved to do their duty, 

and for the rest to put their trust humbly i in God. The ‘y watches 
the cone thes-of the sick and dying ; not one-of them was there 
that the subject of this memoir did not repeatedly visit, sup- 
plying and adthinistering in:person, the cordials and restoratives 
which from time to time were prescribed for them by a neigh- 
bouring physician. By incans such as these, the panic, which 
at first was extreme, gradually subsided ; the most fearful were 

reassured; no one was neglected or deserted ; and many lives 

were saved which must otherwise inevitably have been Jost. It 

is a singular fact, that the family at the vicarage was almost the 

only family in ‘the village that entirely escaped infection : not 

one even of ‘the servants, who, as weil as their master and mi 

tress, attended upon their sick and dying neighbours, suffered in 

any respect: 


“ Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken’d, and each gale was death ©” 

About a year after this, the subject of this memoir had the 
affliction of seeing her beloved husband ina declining state of 
healih. His recovery continued lor eight years to be the cou 
stant object of her alternate hope and despair ; ‘till at leugth, on 


} 


t! 1e 22d « f Juiv, 17 03 she hé ul the uls pe Sisk afflic tion of be- 
ing left a widow. 
Her circumstances were not affluent; and the education ol 


her only son, who was intended for _ church, and then a 


Cambridge, not being completed, she found it expedient to 
anne a plan of the strictest economy. After spe siding the en- 


suing winter among her own relations, she took a’ very small 
house in a neighbouring tow n, which united the convenience of 
a market with the privacy of a village. Here she evinced, in 
the whole of her condact, that in the virtue of self-denial she 
was upoqualled. She kept but one servant, and almost denied 
herscif necessaries, in order to assist her son, and that she might 
still have something to give to others. In this darling son she 
Was disappou “i. At Cambridge he had not learned the vile 
tucs which so eminently distinguished his mother. Having 
been led, by family couneeticns and other promising cicullle 
stances, 
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stances, to expect considerable church preferment, and in which 
he was disappointed by the death of one patron and the dere- 
liction of some: others, he could not paticutly acquiesce im the 
humble situation of a curate, He engaged in various plans of 
farming ; knew little of the  % Was. constautly imposed: 
upon; and in all unsuccessiul. This as may well be imagined, 
was acontinual source of anxicty to an affectionate parent, who 
seemed. to live only for him. She alw ays preserved, however, a 
cheerful equanimity of temper, the result of pious resignation, 
and of the habit of occupying herself coustautly in little acts ef 
kiudness to all within her reach. 

In the year 1782 she came to reside in the city of York: 
and, five years afterwards, received an account of the death of 
him who had long been the coustant object of heranxiety. He 
had relinqtished farming, and had once more accepted ef a cue 
racy in the west ding of Yorkshire. His death was occasioned 
bya fall from-his horse. “© Well,” saidshe, “ the will of God 
bedone. He has not, | hope, been immoral, although he has 
been unfortunate; perhaps his temper would not have borae 
prosperity ; let him be brought hithes to be buried, aud, wheal 
die, let me be laid by him.” 

From this period may fairly be reckoned the commencement 
of her most tranquil days; she had no anxiety but that she 
might be enabled to fulfil the whole willof God, and safe under 
his protection, had no wish either to live or die. ‘The early part 
of the morning was usually speut by her in reading in the Bible 
andin prayer. Whilst she was able it was her dviight to call 
upon her neighbours and fricuds, to do them good, and to at- 
tend, to the very utmost of her ability, to the wants of the poor: 
and aiterwards, when she was no longer able to do this, i. -« 
who knew her well, will bear testimony to the unruffled segenity 
of her temper, the unbounded benevolence of her heart, the sin- 
cerity with which she sympathized in all their joys and griefs, 
and the chearful complaisaut simile with whieh she always re- 
ceived them. ‘Thus did her days aad nights glide smoothly 
along, happy in the kind attention of a tricud who resided with 
her, and of two faithful attendants, who constantly auticipated 
her wishes. ; ; 

On Tuesday, the 14th of June, she was’seized with a shiver- 
ing fit, followed by a great accession of ‘ever, and never spoke 
ater. She dosed a great deal; sometimes looked up and 
smiled ; and on the Saturday morning following breathed her 
last, without a struggle ora sigh. If she had lived ’till the Ovc- 
tober following, she would have entered her 90th year. Her 
voice was musigal, and in her youth she was uncominonly beau- 
tiful, of which considerable traces remained te the very iast. 
Her face was not wrinkled; her fine complexion had not 
Wwholty lost its bloom ; her dark hazle eye still retained some por= 
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tion of its vivacity and lustre,and the sweetness of her counte- 
nance was not at all impaired. 

If the youthful beauty should cast her eye upon this simple nar- 
rative, let her hence learn, that there have been those, in their 
day, as attractive as herself, who have been generally admired 
without feeling one particle of vanity ; who have preferred the 
humble walk of domestic duty to the idle admiration of the 
crowded assembly ; whose latter days have been free trom mor- 
tification and disappointment ; who have been rewarded in this 
world by “ that peace of mind which passeth all understand- 
ing:” and whose future prospects respecting that which is to 
come were “ full of hope, rejoicing in the expectation of im- 
mortal glory.” 





—_—_—— x 


HENRY HARROW, the Sartor, and MARY, his Brive. 
By Joseru Moser, £7. 


S two travellers. were, one beautiful summer’s morning, 
standing in the Prospect, at Ross, they, after having feasted 
their eyes with the enchanting view that lies beneath it ; alter 
they had endeavoured to trace the meanders of the Wye, by 
watching a pleasure-boat that now appeared to approach, then 
to recede, as the winding shores of the river, the picturesque 
scenery, and a combination of stone, wood, and water, seemed 
to expose, or to conceal from their sight, the object of their at- 
tention; after they had admired the stupendous back ground, 
clothed by forests, checkered by blue and red tinted rocks, and 
relieved by all the varieties of light and shade, sunshine and 
clouds, melting into the horizon on which the majestic moun- 
tains of South Wales were faintly marked; after our travellers 
had viewed this magnificent prospect ’till, lost in a delirium of 
pleasure, their aching sight sought repose, they turned towards 
the church; when one of them observed to the other, “ This, 
my friend, is seeing the world in perfection.” 

“ It is indeed,” said his friend: * we have for the last hour 
enjoyed to a great degree the beautiful and sublime; we now 
turn to the humble and domestic. In this point of view the 
houses and cottages ranging down the sides of the hill, while 
the church crowns its summit, and the brook washes its base, in 
my opinion form a scene, though more familiar, almost equally 
beautiful. We seem to tread not only on fairy, but on classic 
ground ; and when [ contemplate the building before us, I can- 
not help asking myself, in the language of the poet, 


* Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ?” 


“ That 
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« That heaven-directed spire,” said the traveller, “ rising 
with such dignified solemnity above the trees in which the body 
of the church is embosomed, is certainly a most interesting ob- 
ect: the church-yard ascending by a gentle gradation, the 
magnificent woods and walks on the right, the intermixture of 
houses and gardens on the ieft, all contribute to form a landscape 
equally elegant and interesting.” Mi 

« Yet,” said the friend, “ it wants some great requisite to 
become a finished picture.” 

“« What is that?’ returned the traveller. 

« A few figures on the fore-ground ; for whatsoever may be 
the matter, there seems may in the distance.” 

“ That requisite,” said the traveller, “ will not long be 
wanted, for | observe a kind of procession coming out of the 
church. See, they shape their course down the great walk. 
Bless us !” he continued, “ so many fine folks assembled! What, 
is this a christening ?” 

“ A christening ?” answered an old woman who stood to 
open the wicket: “ No, it is not come to that yet: in the 
course of a year I'll tell you another story. This is a wed- 
ding.” 

« A wedding !” 

“ Yes, sure! I hope they'll be happy, for the bridegroom has 
been to sea, and the brice has been to London; so that both of 
them have seen a great deal of the world. You know Mr. Henry 
Harrow: we used to call him Harry; but now he is married 
and rich, it must be Mr. Henry, or Mr. Harrow; though this 
puts one in mind of that ill-natured toad his father: rest his 
soul ?” 

“ No; we do not,” said the traveller. 

“ Mercy on me! Well, but you must know Mary Myrtle, 
that was, because, as I told you, she has been in London, and 
they said when your chaise drove into town that you came from 
there.” J 

“ Indeed,” said the friend, “ we do not.” 

“Lord! Lord!” cried the old woman, “ where have you 
lived ? Why every body here, and all round the country, knows 
them both. Here they come !” 

The approach of the wedding-party here broke off the tale, 
though agreeably enough to the travellers, who had the pleasure 
of beholdine several very handsome and elegant couples, and 
among them the bride and bridegroom. — [t was easy to perceive 
that the latter was a naval olticer, and was a gentleman more 
advanced in life, whom our travellers took either for the real or 
hymeneal father of the lady. ‘They wished to learn their his- 
tory; which wish would, by the loquaciiy of their host, have 

neasily gratified, but he, untor unately for them, had run 
among the crowd to see the wedding: they were theretore 

obliged 
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obliged to depart with very slender information upon. this ip- 
teresting subject. But as we can, from our intuitive facu- 
ties, supply this deficiency, we shall try our powers, in the hope 
of being able, in this respect, to rival the modern “ Man of 
Ross.” 
Mary, 


Fes 


, : 
a 41 


iat adorned the garden of her 
tteee, (ior she was. an orplian,) was scarcely 
fitteen when we choose to introduce her daucing upon the 
green, near the bank of the Wye, and close to the snagnificent 
and interesting vestiges of Goodrich Castle.’ In this situation 
she attracted. the atteution of Henry Harrow, who was the son 
of an opulent farmer iu the neighbourhood. ‘The lovely Mary 
vas grace, celerity, and innocence personified. She bounded 
over the sward with the lightness of a sylph, and exhibited that 
natural elegance which can never be imitated or acquired by art, 
Henry, who had known her from her childhood, but had not seen 
her for some years, as she had bee ‘nin Wales, and consequ ently 
hac seen some Sees of thre worl id, wasastonished. Llis eyes pu 
sued her through all the varied and fantastic mazes of ihe dance, 
and he felt the full force of her attractiens. More years have 
passed over the head of Henry : he was seventeen, therefore he 
Was unquestionably more prudent than aeerys Consequently, 
fiudiug it was vain to combat, Le resolved to thy: for this pur- 
pose he had turved from the ring, when Mary caught him 
by the coat, saying, “ Harry, the world will think that you 
are grown proud now you area man, it you do not go down 
one dance with me.” 

Diogenes himseif could not have resisted this invitation, ae- 
conipanied as it was by alook and a smile, such as the philoso- 
pher, even among the Grecian models of perfection, never had 
the happiness of contemplating. Henry took her hand, nay he 
took both, saying at the same time, “ Proud indeed!” as he 
led ber into the ring. They danced ‘til they had wearied ab 
most alliheircompanions. From this happy hour an intimacy 
commenced ; and Henry was se frequen tly ut the cottage of 





old Mus. Myrtle, which was of all the cottages im the village: 


the most romantically beautiful, that the ne izhbours began to 
observe how young Mister Harrow, whose father was aluggst a 
“Squire, for his riche s, was likely to be drawn in by a forward 
gul, who had nothing but a pre ity face and a tolerably well 
grown figure to recommend her, while he overlooked the Misses 
Price, Misses Evans, Misses I loyd, Misses Prosser, aud a hun- 
eed others; some of whom, is is probable, hinted his impru- 
dent conpexion to his father, who was, as the old woman said, 
“ an iil-natured toad ;” that is, he was one ot the sternest men 
in the county; therefore he was irritated to a great degree, as 
this pews mct hinun at u moment when things had gone cross 
G * at 
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4avi 





stinarket. He poured forth the effusions of his anger upon 
gor Harry, and, as the saying is, taxed him with having ruined 
Mary. 
Nothing could equal t astomtshment of the young man. 
0 ] : g 


He totally dented the charge; and declared, that he loved her 
too well to injure her, and 'taat sire was too virtuous even ‘to In- 
our suspicion. “ in short,” he exclaimed, “ Lam tond of the 
lovely Mary to distraction, and am resolve <dto marry her!” 

«To marry her!” repeaied the equally as: mished father. 
«A youth of seventeen, who has seen nothing of the world, 
marry.a chit! a girl who has not yet finished ber x sampler! a girl 
without fortune too! a pretty match indeed !” 

The end of — contention was, that H enry ‘was resolved 
either to marry, or, asa step rowards seeing the world, to go to 
sa. ‘To the ‘dm which of the two he thought the least evil, 
old Harrow consented. ‘The youth was burried away, and poor 
Mary only learned the cause of his absence from the good-na- 
twed consolation of her compamons, who all agreed that the 
girlhad cried until she was absolutely a fright! 

What was now to be done f 

This we'should have endeavoured to suggest, but that misfor- 
tine never comes alone, and the illness Mrs. Myrtle at this 
period called off the attention of Mary even from the idea of 
her lover, to the situation of her gran¢ jmother, whom, with the 
mist pious affec tion, she almost idolized, whose indisposition she 
watehed through all its variations with the most unremitting as- 
sduity, and whose death she d plored with an almost delirium 
of sorrow ; for it must be stated that the exemplary Mrs. Myr- 
tle, whose life, contracted as were her means, had been a series 
of beneficence, whose unaffected piety and humility were only 
equalled by her strong unde rstending, expired, even while ‘she 
was incule rating those principles, which h: id be ‘en the rules of 
her own conduct, ou the mind ef her beloved grand-daughter. 
At this interesting moment she, we repeat, expired im the arms 
of Mary. If there ever was an object of domestic woe which 
comm iseration, it was 





more than another deserved particular 
this beautiful young creature, then scarce ‘ly si 
might be snic denen alone in the world. ‘The person to whose 
Precepts she had listened with rapture, and upon whose exampie 
the bal formed her mind, taken thus suddenly trem her, she 
*emed now a slender scion, to stand unsupported. Heury had 
Net been heard of, at least not by her; aud why should it be 
concealed? {It would in this tryine moment, now her thoughts 
Rearred ‘to the faint aud distant attachments that were left, have 
dforded her some consolation to have beon mfermed ot his si- 
tition ; but even of the hope of this she was deprived, as she 

diearned from ber nei rhb irs, to whom she h id before been 
dbliged, thai the father of the youth had exacied a solemn pro- 


xtecn, left, as it 
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mise from him not to write to her. This certainly did not ex. 

tend to his friends, it such he had, favouring her with g 

line: but she knew the rectitude of the mind of Henry too 

well to believe that he would in the smallest degree equivo- 
cate. 

The dependence of Mrs. Myrtle had been upon a small an. 
nuity. She had becn too benevolent to save; therefore the 
finances of Mary were very contracted. Her neighbours ad- 
vised her to endeavour to see the world : this, they explained, 
was to takea journey to London, with a view to obtain some 
genteel place ; for, said they among themselves, “ the girl has 
been so badly brought up, that she is no more fit for a farmer's 
servant than she is for a farmer’s wife.” 

The village (for reasons that may be gathered in the course of 
this narrative,) would have been suffic iently disagreeable to have 
ineluced Mary to have taken their advice, even if she had not 
recoilec ted a distant relation of the name of Evans, the wife 
of the captain of a man of war, whom she had met in Wales, 
and who had there taken great notice of her, and had even in- 
vited her to town. 

Danger or necessity, it is said, will induce men and women 
too to catch ata straw. Mary resolved, slight as the invitation 
was, to write to Mrs. Evans respecting her situation, and her 
hope through her medium to be recommended to some good 
place. 

‘here was not ov earth a more benevolent creature than Mrs. 
Evans, except the captain her husband, to whom this lady handed 
Mary’s letter the moment she had perused it at breakfast. He 
read it with attention, and giving a slight whistle, cried, 
“ Here’s a beautitul vessel run a-ground. Surely this is from 
that pretty, modest little girl whom we saw at old Captain Ca- 
ble’s, at Brecon.” 

To this he was answered in the affirmative. 

You said she was your relation ?” 
ee * So she certainly is,” returned the lady. 
And wants a place 2” ? 

6y es. 

“ Li she is a relation of our’s,” continued the captain, “ she 
shall never be a servant to any one. Poor girl! she has hove 
out signals of distress before she ought to have begun her voyage 
of life; foundered almost as soon us she was out of dock; and 
shall we not man the long-boat to save her? As to the cargo 
she mentions, it does not matter a rope’s-cnd. Let her csowd 
all her sail for the port of London: she will always find a safe 
harbour in this house. She wili be an agreeable companion to 

ou, my dear, and iielp to keep your journal and log-book while 
i am at sea, I'll rate her directly: she shall walk “the quarter- 
9 deck 
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deck with Harriet and Fanny. I see, girls, you titter at the 
thoughts of your new messmate.” 

We are now to behold the lovely Mary settled in the house 
of Captain Evans. Here her mildness, good-nature, prudence, 
and indeed talents, engaged the affections of the whole family : 
Mrs. Evans loved, but the young ladies adored her. Some years 
of war elapsed, during which the captain, who was engaged in 
active service, obtained many rich prizes, and the rank of ad- 
miral. He returned at the peace ; and it need not be stated that 
hisreturn rendered the happiness of his family complete ; though 
sill a small spark corroded the bosom of Mary when she thought 
of her Henry, and she scarcely thought of any thing else. 
Strange as it may appear, this predilection rendered her pecu- 
liarly agreeable to the captain, as she used to delight him daily 
with her sea-songs, of which she had stored a collection in her 
memory that frequently astonished him. 

She had one day concluded the ditty, “ For my true love is 
gone to sea,” when, putting his arm round her, he cried, “ My 
lovely girl! I have some news for you.”—Mary deeply blushed. 
—* Ah ha!” he continued, “ you have hoisted your colours 
already—tlet them fly ; they’re truly English. Now mind and 
obey my signals; dress your ship to the best advantage. i 
have some young sailors coming to dine on board ; their hearts 
we tinder; those eyes of your’s will do execution; they'll be 
blown out of the water—two lighted matches in the magazine 
—I say no more, you know how to level your guns.” 

Mary, who pertectly understood him, again blushed, but did 
notneglect to obey his signals ashe termedthem. Attired with 
the most elegant and picturesque simplicity, she about four fol- 
lowed Mrs. Evans into the drawing-room. One of the young ladies 
was at the piano-forte, the other was singing. She advanced to- 
ward them, and saw the admiral introduce an elderly sea officer 
tohis lady ; but she saw nothing else—except a glimpse, as she 
thought, of her beloved Henry, in whose arms, a few minutes 
after, she found herself. 

“ A prize!” cried the admiral. “ But Lieutenant Harrow, 
you need not throw your grappling irons so close, for she does 
hot seem disposed to sheer otf.” 

“ Are you indeed my Mary ?” said the lieutenant. 

“ To be sure she is!” said the admiral: “ You have boarded, 
and she will soon be declared lawful. Od so! my lad, you have 
hauled down her colours with a vengeance: she looks as white 
waflag of truce: we must shift her berth.” 

“ This is what | expected,” said the good-natured Mrs. Evans ; 
“but you, my dear, would have your way.” 

. Well !” cried the admiral, “ L believe [ was wrong ; I took 
her for astouter vessel. However, tow her out of the engage-~ 
ment for the present.” 


Vol. 45, 6G This 
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This injunction Mrs. Evans, who felt for the situation of her 
protegee, very rezdily obeyed. She led her into the back draw. 
ing- -room, whither Henry ‘followed. 

The lady soon re turned, and w hispered the admiral. 

¢ Well, well,” said he, “ if T have spoiled the young €0- 
ole’ mess, Ill take care the cook shall not spoil our’s ; so lead 
the way to the state-room, where we will drink their healths.” 

This was a favourable opportunity for Henry: he recounted 
to his lovely Mary his marine adventures, and “further informed 
her, that his father, who had re gretted that he had sent an ouly 
son to sea, Was no more. 

At this interesting interview Mrs. Evans, as soon as she could 
retire from her company, assisted ; when it was settled, that the 
union of this yonng couple should be celebrated at Ross, near 
which the bridegroom was about to purchase a large addition 
to his pate rnal estate 

[t was issuing from this celebration that our travellers had the 
pleasure to observe the happy groupe that formed so elegant a 
foreground to the landscape of which one of them had just de- 
plored the want. 

When the company, who walked to the inn where their car- 
riages waited, which was indeed but a few steps from the church- 

vard, arrived ‘there, the admiral, who had acted as the father to 
the bride, c ongratulat d her, the bridegroom, and indeed him- 
self: “ For,” said he, “ Lieutenant Harrow, if you had not 
been with me you would have seen nothing of the world, at 
least perhaps to any profitable purpose ; and you, my fly-boat, 
the lovely Mary, if Mrs. Evans had not taken you under her 
convoy, you would pe rhaps have parted ‘oon your anc hor, or 
have sunk in your native village, or have been made a prize by 
some pirate ; and then —my eyes, [ thi iak, want baleing—the 
world would have seen n¢ thing of you.” 


ae = bs aie ———— 


On the National Character of the Dutch. 
[from the manuscript Notes of a German. } 


f bo first thing that offends a foreigner upon his entrance 

into Holland, is a certain indifference and coldne ss of man- 
nérs. He hears none of those warm expressions of kindness 
which in other countries are a part of good breeding, and which, 
though they cost little or nothing to the speaker, so agreeably 
flatter those to whom th y are addressed ; he witnesses none of 
those cager marks of esteem, friends ship, and solicitude, which 
indeed are seldom serious sly meant; in short, none of what 
‘are generally considered as the p rincipal ingredients of polite- 
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A stranger, when he delivers his letters of introduction to a 
fashionable Hollander, will be disgusted by his cold and cere- 
monious reception of him: and feel himself compelled by the 
monosyllabic abruptness of his conversation iminediately to 
enter upon the business which has brought him to Holland, and 
saticutatly occasioned that visit. ‘The Dutchman will then with 
due formality express the suggestions of the moment, promise 
his assistance, and then, pleading an immediate engagement, 
make an appointment at the exchange; the place of common 
resort for every kind of business: and our traveller may congra- 
tulate himself if he be now and then invited to his table, or in 
summer to his country-house ; as to every thing else, he is left 
entirely to himself on the supposition, that at his hotel, or at 
some coftee-house, he will meet with persons who tor a gratuity 
will point out to him what is worthy of observation in the town, 
or assist him in passing away the time. Every visit, not upon 
business, which he makes at the house to which he was intro- 
duced, will discover to him that be is an incumbrance both to 
the master of it, and all his family. 

On the other hand, civility and hospitality generally prevail 
among the middle classes of the people, in proportion as they 
are less desirous to imitate the higher orders. ‘The anecdote in 
“ Forster’s Views” of the landlord who pulled off his warm 
slippers to offer them to a traveller, is a striking representation 
of the good dispositions of the wealthy Dutch citizens ; how- 
ever, the contrast between them and those of more fashionable 
life is not always so remarkable. And, generally speaking, there 
isno country where humanity and civilization are more com- 
pletely found among the middling classes than in Holland; and 
eyen amone the rich and fashionablein the smaller towns, if not 
at Amsterdam, an unassuming civility and kindness are found 
in aconsigerable degree. 

A stranger who has lost his way, or cannot find the place to 
which he is going, may venture to inquire of the first person he 
ineets in the street, or ring at the next house, whether the door 
be open or shat: ‘The person addressed will, if he can any-how 
guess his meaning, assist him with the greatest readiness, or if 
he does not understand or cannot inform hin, will call to some 
one who is passing by ; so that a stranger, may occasionally find 
himself surrounded by persons, every one of whom is desirous 
of assisting him. And all this takes place without the least pre- 
tensions or expectation of praise. It often happens that a per- 
son, observing a stranger apparently ignorant of the town, will 
anticipate his inquiries, and offer his service. It is never advise- 
able rudely to refuse any request whatever, as for instance, to 

help a porter with a heavily laden wheel-barrow over a bridge. 
Aman who was smoaking before his door, was driven into the 
6GeQ house 
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house by the hisses of a mob, which soon collected, because he 
refused to light the pipe of a day-labourer who was passing by. 
In other respects, it is found here, particularly at Amste rdam, 
that in proportion to his rank and riches a man loses his natural 
goodness of disposition ; and suffers himself to be meanly and 
narrowly limited in every word and action by selfish considera- 
tions of profit and loss. No persons talk more about good- 
breeding, or pride themselves more upon it, than the Dutch: but 
their good-breeding is nothing but a stiff and cold ceremonial, 
comprehending some half dozen mighty points; one of the 
most important of which is, a certain appropriate salutation of 
acquaintances in the street; and a formal inquiry after the 
healths of themselves and family, which is practised even towards 
foreigners when seen for the first time. And their good-breed- 
ing by no means precludes them froin being guilty of ill man- 
ners, and rudeness the most offensive. It is however only cer- 
tain purse-proud citizens of no education, who can be accused 
of this, and not the inhabitants in general. Here, too, they 
know very well how to distinguish the man of education from 
the upstart, though indeed much will be overlooked in the latter 
if he be rich, and can render himself useful or injurious to one 
of more fashion. An abstaining from oaths, as should be the 
case every where, generally marks the man of education. On 
the other hand, young persons affect French manners, the es- 
sence of which they unfortunately fancy to consist in trifling, 
which from the poverty of their own mind sinks into mere absur- 
dity, and, from their want of French delicacy, becomes a mon- 
strous ¢ ompound of spruceness, affectation, and awkwardness. 

With this ceremonious stiffness is connected an unsocial tem- 
per, an unw illineness to associate intimate ‘ly with any but those 
with whom they have been long ac quaint d, and before whom 
they feel no re st raint. Hospitality too is at a low ebb with them. 
[c is true — oreigners who have good letters of introduction 
are some s invited to entertainments, but, for the most part, 
they are a only when some commercial advantage is expected 
to be derived from them; at such times their pride is gratified 
by disp laying their riches before for leners of rank. 

Visiti be aupos st altoget} rer consists of family- pe urties to W hich 
strangers are never or seldom admitted. It is here that the 
Duichman teels himself free from all restraint, and indulges in 
merriment, which the appearan ce of a single foreigner ‘would 
immediately convert into formality ; a circumstance w! hich alone 


5 


renders it difficult for travell« sto judge of th e national charac- 
ter of the Dutch. ate “Holl inders have a decided ineli- 
nation towards a Gomestic life. Whether at home or abroad, 


they devote most of their leisure hours to their family, spending 
thein in familiar conversation and amusement s, and often in the 
instruction of their children. hsods Ganlee parties and clubs, 
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or select societies, formedfof large numbers, consist almost all 
the social pleasures of the Dutch. ‘To these clubs none are ad- 
mitted but by ballot, and those only against whose characters 
and opinions no one of the members has any objection, and 
who are sufficiently known to the greater part of the society, so 
that they can associate without restraint and with perfect con- 
fidence. ‘They are held in gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The time is spent partly in various games, particularly a 
national one called kolven, (in which, very thick and hard balls 
are struck with sticks bent at the end into a blunt angle, and 
plated with copper, from a perfectly smooth pavement, against 
pales set up at both sides, and the game depends on the distance 
from the boundary at which the ball stops after the rebound), 
and partly in chatting and smoaking tobacco with the ladies. 
The clubs of the same kind formed of young men are suffi- 
ciently noisy and intemperate, and serve to promote every kind 
of extravagance rather than rational recreation. Besides these, 
there are also political and literary societies. Of the former, 
the principal at Amsterdam is the society pro concordia et liber- 
tate, atid of the latter, Fedix Meritis; both consist of patriotic 
members, and are supported by the weight, number, and influ- 
ence, of their partizans. Among the middling classes there is 
little society out of their family circles, but foreigners find in 
them fewer impediments, and feel themselves less intrusive. 

The principal causes of this may be found in a third promi- 
nent feature in the Durch character,—the love of repose. Va- 
rious persons who have resided in Holland have imagined, that 
the want of sufficient elasticity in the air, relaxes the nerves, 
and weakens the activity and energy of the min@. But, inde- 
pendently of this, the uniformity of a mercantile life obliges 
them to have recourse to diversions which exclude every 
thing that might exhaust the spirits, or disturb the placidity of 
theiramusements. Business being disinissed, smoaking a pipe 
at home or at his club, reading in the gazettes the common oc- 
currences, chatting about the news of the day, or joining a 
party at cards; is the highest enjoyment of a Dutch merchant; 
an enjoyment, which, strongly contrasted with what other na- 
tions consider as such, gives much occasion to the derision of 
foreigners. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





An ANECDOTE. 


A BOUT fifty years ago, it was a well-known custom among 
4% the poor gentlemes of that day to walk in the park, as it 
was called, fora dinner; thatis im the hopes that they might be 
asked to one by some person Ley might chance to meet. Nu- 
merous 
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merous were these daily clain.ants upon incident and accident, 
who might be seen counting the trees, in shabby genteel habili- 
ments, and sometimes with swords by their sides. It happened 
one day that Lord Falmouth, who was a very plain dressing 
man, was accosted by one of those park-keepers, who was seated 
next him on one of the benches with, “ How are you, Sir? it 
gets late; [ don’t think we shall have any luck to-day.”—The 
peer stared —* I presume, Sir, that you are upon the same busi- 
ness with myselfr’—* Really, 1 don’t know, Sir,” cried his 
lordship: “ What is your business:’—* IL mean no offence, 
Sir; but I suppose that you have been waiting here in hopes to 
meet some of your friends.”—* L should have no objection.”— 
“ No, | thought so, Sir; but “tis too late now, Sir. I declare I 
hav’n’t had a dinner these two days. 1 hope you have had bet- 
ter luck."—“ Why yes,” answered his lordship, (who was now 
become mastei of the subject ;) and as you think it is too late 
now to expect any body to ask us, suppose we walk a little way 
together, and if you have no objection | am provided tor to- 
day, and shail be glad of your company to take a bit with me.” 
—« Well!” replied the stranger, (rising from his seat,) “ Pll do 
as much for you another time.”—This conversation continued 
until they came to the door of his lordship’s elegant mansion, at 
which were half a dozen of the servants in livery, standing to 
pass away the time. The stranger was astonished to find them 
draw up and pull off their hats; but his ideas could not carry 
him higher at the moment than to fancy his friend the house 
steward or-the butler; and here his dignity was a little hurt, for 
he was a real gentleman, and when he was asked to dinner it was 
with persons of condition. However, his good-nature, and 

respect for the hospitable invitation he had received, joined to 

the intercessions of an empty stomach, made him enter. But 

what was his astonishment when he saw himself infroduced into 

an elegant dining-room, to a table supplied with all the Juxunies 

of the season, and the finest wines, The stranger now became 

in his turn master of the subject. No other person dined with 

his lordship that day ; and after making his guest eat a hearty 

dinner, he addressed him as follows :—* Sir, in future you will 

recollect that you are not to walk in the park for a dinner, but 

for an 2 HOT the dinner you will always find provided here, 

whether | am in town or not, at home or abroad.” 





REMARKS on WASPS. 


F it be true, as has been reported, that a Mr. Sperry lost his 

life by the sting of a single wasp, his blood must have been 

previously in a ve rv inflamed state ; tor though the venom of a 

Wasp is ardent, it rarcly produces more than a slight inflamma- 
¢) tion; 
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tion; and if the pipe of a small key, be instantly, after the 
sting, pressed on the orifice of the wound, it will scarcely be felt 
at all. This ought to be remembered, for it is a remedy always 
at hand. 

It is a curious enquiry what has given rise to the extraor- 
dinary number of wisps that have’ swarmed in the course of 
the present autumn. We are of opinion that the fact may be 
accounted for by the lateness of the season of warm weather. 
It isnow a well-ascertained fact, in the natural history of this in- 
sect, that the female wasp only, in a state of impregnation, lives 
through the winter. ‘They are re-animated trom their state of 
torpor by the first three or four days of warm sun-shine, which 
happen in a forward spring. They quit their holes and fly 
abroad. At this first appearance, in their very feeble state, and 
in our very change: ible clim: ite, they are subject to many ‘an 
gers. All gardene rs now ‘know, or oughtto know, that every 
single wasp, destroye -d at this first appearance of the tribe, pre- 
vents the ge nel ration of a hundred thousand; and accordingly, 
wherever this f fact is unde ar »{ a an active persec ution of them 
takes place. But the number de stroyed in this way is insignifi- 
cart in comparison of the multitudes cut off by a sud len re- 
verse of weather. When the female wasp, in this early flight, 
is overtaken by a chilling frost, which so frequently succeeds in 
the months of May and June, to gleams of sun-shine, she is in- 
vitably killed, and each death saves five or six colonies in the 
course of a year. She has other enemies too, besides man. In 
her first roaming abroad, she is apt, for instance, to seck shelter 
in a bee-hive, where she meets with certain destrnction ; but if 
by the continued and unvaried coldness of the early part of the 
summer, or by a wet June, they are prevented from coming 
abroad until the weather is more steadily warm, it is inconceiv- 
able with what rapidity the procreation goes on, and how to- 
tally impossible it is to keep down the increase. Even at this 


‘time, however, much good m: ay be done by an active search for 


their nests, and they may be easily traced to them in the evening 
or on the approac “y of a shower. 

For their destruction in the autumn the writer of this article 
has found the wasp-liquid very useful; but it is in vain at that 
season to strive to extirpate them. ‘The best means to protect 
ripe: ning fruit from their voracity is to wrap a very slight skain 
of wool round the peaches, nectarines, and grapes, which will 
not at all intereept the sun, but is a "complete shicld against 
Wasps as well as earwigs. 

I need not say that the early part of the present summer was 
quite of the kind to kee p the solits uy engendered iemale wasp 
athome ; and accordingly the swarms with which we have bee: 
lately tormente e have been innumerable. Whatever in ay m 
the end destined by a wise providence, which has created no ve- 
nemous 
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nomous animal in vain, for the wasp, we stop not to enquir¢ ; 
but certainly every man is anxious,to drive them from near his 
own dwelling. If so, he cannot pursue a more likely course 
than to make it known in his neighbourhood, that he will give 
one shilling for every live wasp that shall be brought him before 
the end of June. We promise him that he will not have many 
shillings to pay. 





Mr. THEOPHILUS SWIFT on RHIME. 


“ TT has long been my opinion, and the more I have lately con- 

sidered the subject, the less | have found reason to change 
it, that rhime hath its origin in no exclusive language, but is 
original in all those where it hath at any time prevailed. To 
find, therefore, the origin of rhime, we must seek it in the origin 
of language itself.” 

In ihe course of his work, Mr. Smith examines the Hebrew, 

Greek, Latin, English, ltalian, Spanish, and Otaheitan lan- 
guages, in all and every one of which he finds the use of rhime 
ina greater or less degree; and collects a variety of curious 
particulars respecting the subject, which appear to have escaped 
the notice of other writers. The essay terminates with a list of 
conclusions, from which we shall select the major part. That 
the first empires, states, and governments began from the east, 
and having spread over Chaldea, India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, 
Tartary, and China, from thence diverged into Africa and Eu- 
rope. ‘That each successive people, at the contusion of tongues, 
and at their first migration from the parent source, used the lan- 
guage in which they were capable to converse. That each lan- 
guage had great aihnity with the other; and in proportion as 
each people advanced in refinement, their poetry was decorated 
with the rhime or correspondent sound. ‘That the descendants 
of each people still use the rhime in the structure of their poetry, 
as they had doue originally. That the first colonization of Eu- 
ropean Greece was trom Egypt. That under whatever naines 
their ieaders were called, their language was Egyptian, and 
adopted the rythmus to which it Was congenial. That the 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, were the only people who, 
by adding quantity and feet, pretended amelioration of their 
verse, by abstruding the rhime which all other nations had found 
so natural to language. That when the Greek and Romaa 
states lost the power of conquerors, by which alone their lan- 
guages were either extended or sustained, the different tongues 
into which the Greek and Latin were split, cach as soon as 
formed, resumed the rhime that had been continued by general 
use. ‘‘hat although tie language of Greece and Rome for 
some centuries denicd the rhume, by adopting quantity, yet no 
i) sooner 
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sooner did invading nations destroy that custom, than a return to 
the ancient rhime ia their several poetries became universal, and 
remains in that pristine state. ‘That as poetry was primarily in- 
troduced,in honour of the religion of the country, no sooner 
was it restored, than the Greek and Latin languages also had their 
rhimes in the service of the Christian church, a mode that con- 
tinues in practise, as well in the hyinns of the Greek, as those of 
the Roman and other churches. And, in fine, that from the first 
ages, rhime ever was, and now is, and ever will be, the universal 
voice of nations. 





The MOOR and the LION. 


NLAUDE JANNEQUIN, in his voyage to Senegal, relates 

a singular story of a combat between one of the Moorish 

chiefs anda lion, on the banks of the Niger, of which he states 
himself to have been an eye-witness. 

This prince took Jannequin and his suite to a place adjoining 
upon a large wood, much infested by wild beasts, and directed 
them to mount into the trees. ‘I'hen getting on his horse, and 
taking along with him three spears and a dagger, he eniered the 
wood, where he soon found a lion, which he wounded in the but- 
tock. ‘Tie curaged animal sprang with great fury at his assail- 
at,who, by a feigned flight, drew him where the company be- 
fore whom he was to exhibit, were stationed. He then turned his 
horse, and in a moment daried a second spear at him, which 
pierced his body. He alighted, and the lon, now grown fu- 
nous, advanced with @pen jaws to devour him, but he received 
theanimal on the point of his third spear, which he forced into 
hisgullet; then at one leap springing across his body, he cut 
open his throat with the dagger. 

ln this contest the Moor exhibited so great a degree of agi- 
lity and addiess, that he received no other wound than a slight 
scratch on the thigh. 

This hazardous, but successful exploit, excited the admiration. 
of the spectators, who had never before witnessed such a scene. 
The Moors however are no strangers to them, and self-defence 
renders them necessary. 





4 QUESTION, by the Rev. Mr. Moss, Master of the Gramma- 
tical and Mathematical School at Lrenning. 


d be determine the values of x and y in the following equa- 


tions, viz, xx--yy==164==a, and x—y*+$x-++y X9== 1006. 
6H 


Answer, 


fol 45. 
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Answer, by F. Symes, of Bristol, to Primrose’s Charade, inserted August 5, 


REEDOM’s the CHARTER of our Jand 
For which each Briton firm will stand. 


{r- We have received the like answer from W. Cussens, of Bristol ; and’ 


T.‘Adey, and J. Lewis, of Poole. 





Anfwer, by W. Bickham, Jun. of Ashburton, to E. B. Bickham’s Rebus, inserted 


August 12, 
HERE is no WANT in Albion’s isle, 


A glorious harvest deigns to smile. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from F. Symes, of Bristol ; and 


J. Lewis, and T. Adey, of Poole. 











Answer, by R. Trewavas, of Mousehole, to T. Rutger’s Charade, inserted Aug.11, 


EAR a pond called the Loe, stands a small pleasant seat, 


IN PENROSE is its name, gay, lovely, and neat. 


+§+ We have received the like answer from F. Symes, of Bristol; Adrianus; 


and J. Lewis, and T. Adey, of Poole. 





A REBUS, by T. Tanner, Jun. of Braduinch. 


N English monarch’s name pray first explain; 
Next an Egyptian god, as poets feign ; 
A pow’rful nation, our most hostile foes; 
A Christian virtue then you'll next disclose 5 
A living creature of the strongest kind; 
A vice ingrafted in the human mind: 


Take the initials, place the same aright, 
A foreign berry then you'll bring to light. 








An ENIGMA, by P. Gove, of Exeter. 


N climes remote my birth I owe, 
Where sultry sun-beams frequent glow, 
And scorch the parching ground ; 
Then borne along the boisterous main, 
Britannia’s favour’d isle to gain, 
Where useful ] am found, 


Where mirth abounds and jollity, 
I oftentimes am found to be, 
In Albion’s happy nation; 
I’m priz’d much by the mellow crew, 
The social and the sober too, 
Hold me in estimation. 


The sailor when he ploughs the main, 
The soldiertoo in hard campaign, 

Esteems me as a treasure; 
I’ve nam’rous friends, both young andold, 
And all I ask ts to unfold 

My name, gents, at your Icisure, 
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WILLIAM AT MARY’s TOMB. 


A® ! what avails that I have low’d? 

That I have low’d so long and true? 

That I’ve ten thousand raptures prov’d? 
And had ten thousand more in view ? 


Forever past the glittering train, 
And never, never to return! 

Ab me! what agonizing pain, 
Only to clasp this lileless urn! 


This peaceful urn! in which are laid, 
With pious care, and holy dread, 

Thy ashes—O my lovely maid! 
From thy sweet vale, so early fled! 


So early fled !—whilst I, below, 

Ab! far from thee must still remain, 
And linger out a life of woe, 

The victim of incessant pain. 


Here to thy urn I oft repair, 
Led by he beam of vesper bright— 
Not with thy wreaths to bind thy hair! 
Too great that exquisite delight! 


But here to weep—devote a tear 

To love—to thee—ah! once so true! 
To mourn my destiny severe— 

A tribute to affection duc! 


Sherborne. B. AYRES. 








M OR NIN G. 
[From a descriptive Poem, by G. DyErR.] 


OW trom the stall the herdsman drives his steers, 
Who with fiesh glee to distant pastures move, 
Lowing around, and lashing with their tai}s 
Their shining sidesg while all, the tarm-yard round, 
Feel strange delight, as to new life restor’d. 
Bold chanticleer crows high, and flaps his wing, 
As tho’ proclaiming some bold enterprize, 
That should outdo his former glorious feats. 
The hen runs hastening to the generous dame, 
And cluckling calls her young, and points with-care 
Each daintier morsel, while the turkey brood 
Ganble more wildly ; and the simpler goose, 
Waddling its briskest pace, a portion claims, 
All isalive and chearfui: nature taught 
Het creatures all to hail the morning hour: 
E’en the gross swine partake the gen’ral joy. 
But sec! the grey dawn gradual sinks, while streaks 
OF blushing scarlet, and a fleecy tinge 
9 Diversify 
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Diversify the sky, ’till one wide blush 
Proclaims th’ approach of the great lord of day. 
What prince or sultao, crown’d with diadem, 
Seated on throne emblazon’4 round with gold, 
Whilethe awe-impress’d satraps hide their heads 
Low in the dust, and worshi: at his feet, 

Shine in such glorious, full-orb’d majesty ? 

2Tis wondrous great, ard yet so mild of face, 
As it would wish to smile on all the world. 
Thus goodness moves unawing, thus on all 
With meckest glory looks around to bless. 


O! come then, fancy, come, and wake my mind 
To liveliest thought; and while the woods pour forth 
Their liveliest music, and t e dewy earth, 

Mov’d by the kindling sun-beams, upwards sends 
Its vapours thin, and zephyr, trom the flow’rs 
Enrich’d with nectar’d kisses, wafts along 

Its treasur’d sweets, be mine with greedy sense 

T’ inhale delight; to feel within my soul, 

As yon gay bird that does but soar to sing, 

New spuingsof bliss,and subjects new for song. 








The PARTNERS.—A TAteE. 


To who the sweets of partnership would know, 
May chance to find it out, some lines below, 


Tom Stiles and Hodge, a little time ago, 
Purchas’d a barn, and parted it in two. 
Too fill’d his side with grain still more and more, 
But Hodge’s half was empty to the floor, 
As Stiles was plodding thro’ his ground one morn, 
‘Towards this Gin to view the store of corn, 
He chanced to meet his partner by the way, 
Hodge held a lighted faggot in each hand : 
Cries Tom, surprised, and then he made a stand, 
‘© What dosi thou want with fire-light by day ? 
** God bless thy nodule! I believe its wood, 
** And setting fire io that might do it good. 
** What cursed nonsense art thou hatching now? 
** Thou always wert a stupid, blundering calf, 
*© Witness the barn, of which I’ve fill’d my half; 
** You ha’n’t a grain in al] the place I vow.” 
Says Hodge, ‘* I scorn the thing that is’n’t right, 
** I means to bring my measures,to the light ; 
** About that barn 1 won’t be called a calf; 
** In this here Jand a body does, d’ye see, 
«* Just as he pleases with his properry— 
** T’ll cella what, I means to burn my half.” 





The Os aor a eee 
WU OULD yon, my friend, the finished sceptic make, 


Yo form his nature these materials take; 
A little learning ; twenty grainsot sense, 
—_ wit!1a double share of ignorance ; 

niuse a litle witinto the skull, 

W hich never fails to make a mighty fool; 
Two draas of faith—a tun of doubting next; 
Let all be with the dregs of reason mixt. 
When in his mind these jarring seeds are sown, 
He’ll censure a!l things, but approve of none, 
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